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ornament of Parliament and Society. True, a close observer
might occasionally detect beneath the dark foliage the rather
startling curve of an arch or the exotic line of an arabesque,
but the slight discord would only heighten the beauty of
this noble ruin with a barely perceptible touch of poetry
and power.

From this time too there was mingled with the respect of
the party, a manifest affection. Avowed enemies had
become few and far between. The loyalty and goodwill of
the Chief were admitted by nearly all. Even amongst his
adversaries it was realized that, wrhile he could deal stern
blows to an enemy worthy of his steel, he always spared a
weaker swordsman in debate. The examples of Peel and
of Gladstone had proved that he never struck a man who was
down. During his short tenure of power in 1868 he granted
a pension to the children of John Leech, the Punch draughts-
man, who had mercilessly attacked him for thirty years.
Now, in 1874, his first action was to offer the highest
distinction within his power to Thomas Carlyle, who had
formerly asked how much longer John Bull would suffer
this absurd monkey to dance on his chest. When a partisan
of a more vindictive turn expressed astonishment at his
meekness, he replied: "I never trouble to be avenged.
When a man injures me, I put his name on a slip of paper
and lock it up in a drawer. It is marvellous to see how the
men I have thus labelled have the knack of disappearing."

With a strong majority to lean upon, and the support of
the Queen, who welcomed his return with unconcealed
delight, he at last had in his hands what all his life he had
longed for: Power. The memory of youthful wounds was
effaced. To Lady Dorothy Nevill, formerly the confidante
of his trials, he said: "All goes well now. I feel my position
assured." The security of victory brought a kind of relaxa-
tion. Never had the man been so completely natural. At
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